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DIABOLIC ART. 


OT magic, witchcraft, 
nor the black art, ay 
i anything to do 
go mysterious 
dark science, which 
makes all old eastern 
legends and the life 
they represent so fas- 
— ing, is the sub- 
ject this paper. 

We do = propose, go to pe- 
netrate the es that con- 
stitute the charm of mediz- 
val romance, nor to trace the 
origin of that marvellous power, 
which, supposed to be erived 

from evil eye, and Face 

evil agency, i most 
sober facts of history 
and thrown a halo of romance round 
the most commonplace deeds of our an- 
cestors. The tales of and ii, 
of trolls and gins, of fairies and hobgoblins, 
we have no intention of Sees we 
doubt if any good purpose would be served 
by endeavouring to penetrate the histories 
of those who, according to ancient legends, 

— sold themselves to the we od ey 

e stories of possessions il spirits 

are too familiar to be worth peasentings 
and too mysterious to be worth analysis. 
Music and Art have lent their hig 
efforts to portray the lives and emotions of 
those who were so possessed; and the 
quaint medizval stories which would other- 
wise have had, at least, the air of novelty, 
can never lose their interest so long as 
the music of Auber and Mozart, and the 
paintings of Tintoretto and Salvator Rosa, 
are appreciated. 

The study of Art, as representing ideas, is 
of great value; and to the most careless 
student or patron of Art who, wandering 
from gallery to gallery, endeavours to 
compare collection with collection, and 
artist with artist, it cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to determine how far the paint- 
ings which come under his notice are 
typical of the times in which the artist 
lived ; and to ascertain how the same idea, 
represented by two different painters in two 
different ages, has developed or disappeared 
in those ages. Such a study barely comes 
within the recognised region of Art. To 
determine how far colour is preserved from 






ing serve the purposes of history, to - 
mine the progress of thought by the de- 
velopment of Art, from age to age, has 

y yet been considered worth the 
attention of the student of history or the 
Art-critic. 





ony in gtd ts tn 
greatness and its little is peculiar 
and its actual life—so wonderful, 


that no admirer of Hogarth can doubt what 
we mean for an instant. Art aims at ideal- 
ism ; but in straining after the ideal, it uncon- 
sciously photographs the lite to which it 
owes its existence. ee agar caricatured 
the times in which he lived ; while Leonardo 
da Vinci, Cellini, and Domenichino, , un- 
consciously, gave the world faithful 

sentations of the people, ideas, and habits 
of their day, without knowing it ; while, too, 
they were striving after impossible or vainly 
attempted portraits of virgins and saints 
whom they had never seen. This view of 


painting, and of its importance in » 
is by no means new, but it is not 
oe The exhibition of at 
South Kensington suggests what we mean. 
mgt nm cam see what = ancestors 
were soon gave way to perception 
that these portraits were historical lessons, 
or glosses; capable of illustrating facts 


| which were hardly appreciated, or of ex- 
| plaining what had been either obscure or 


mysterious. In fact, these [portraits were 
found td be historical supplements to what 
was not known, or what was but feebly 
OF al as, perhaps, the 

ideas ps, the most misunder- 
stood, or, at : events, most imperfectly 


understood, is the idea of Satanic 7 
among mankind, or the influence whi 
evil spirits have been supposed to exercise. 
Many of mapas we hear and ends 
to old times, are, to us, 
and fa ; we cannot realise that they 
represented faithfully the life and feelings 
of human beings like ourselves, and we 
set them aside as fables. In a paper 
like this it is hardly the place, nor would 
it be possible if it 
into any criticism of the history 
influence, or of the possession of mankind 
by evil spirits ; it is interesting, and 
quite Pree ve limits, to sug- 
p geen in Satan and evil spirits, 
to an ype 
agency power 
these spirits; and y of the 
from this sw ition to the old 
due to the influence of Protestantism. _. 
Such a study is deeply i 
a except in one way, it 
ifficult but i 
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painting. The s which 

and modern painters have given us of evil 
peor har Bor ata pr tee pee 
Salone of epinien held by tanehied ia 


different ages as to their agency. 
Now it may be suggesting a homely, 
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IX ped 
is con 

to have been received | 
certain period of Christianity ; and, | 

: A i stil, to be intimately con- | 
ed with the first missionary efforts in | 
is country. For, not only the appearance, 


& : 
di 


FRE 


they were droll and fantastic. In fact, 

es coming into contact with the 

ar belief in this country in hobgoblins 

in the fairies which were common to 

the old heathen belief of this island, im- 
bibed some of their ideas, and the teachin 
of the power of evil spirits over mankin 

i with these popular fancies. 

From being forbidding they became frolic- 

some, if not harmless; and the common 

representations of hobgoblins and fairies, 


catures are indirect, if not positive, proofs 
of the opinions held respectively by the 
educated and the ignorant on this subject. 
To apply these ideas to early Christian 
Art, it is curious to notice how in its repre- 
a et 
stam not only 
uncertain development of Christian belief 
, but how readily it assimi- 
or ed upon its own stem, 
iefs in spirits held by the 


in 
lated to i 
the | 


ideas and 


to the civilised and Christian world, e 

spirits were described as grim and forbid- 
Fee but the ions and the 
opinions commonly received long after 
Christianity had Great Britain, 
varied in the most extraordi ; 
and, instead 


| as animals with tails and long ears, were 
| easily transformed to the belief in the 
agency of the devil and of evil spirits, as 
taught by the first missionaries of Chris- 
tianity. This is the origin of our vulgar 
and popular representation of the devil. 
Christianity imported serious ideas into the 
light fancies of the heathen beliefs, as 
regarded their spirits ; and, on the other 
hand, these ideas, serious though they 
were, were unable to efface the popular 





savage nations with whom Christianity, in 
ee - me, cones & eee 
n early days, for instance, we agan 
ideas clearly and curiously blended with 
Christian teachi Possibly, in its first 
development and its first sense of freedom 
and power, architecture for church-building 
had to be undertaken by Pagan architects. 
Converted or not, such architects would 
choose Pagan subjects for decoration ; and 
Christian architects, following the example 





rdinary manner ; 
of being grim and forbidding, | i 





| Art, in fact, 


‘grated 











ting 
current ideas of the educat 
whom this literature, and 
tions, are ad show 
among the lower classes, whose 
has been neglected, physical ity i 
commonly accepted as typical of the Spirit 
of Evil, among the educated : 
~ fe fo Ph In fact, 
upon physi . In fac 
while the educated classes connect their 
belief in ee) pre carnage fa moral 
depravity, physi ity is the promi- 
nent idea of the uneducated. So in the 





of the best masters, who were P 
would have no other course open to 
but to copy Pagan models. In the town of 
Monte Majour, near Nismes, is a chi 
built in the tenth century, in which one 
the stone brackets ts a monstrous 
head eating a child, which can hardly be 
other than a tation of Saturn eating 
one of his numerous family. It is hardly 
to refer to the wholesale appro- 














priation of heathen statues {at home = 





























elsewhere to Christian fo ee it would 
not bear in any way on subject ; but it 


would be interesting to find if ible 
from the actual original weet Christian 


churches, Christian representations of the 
Evil One, and ascertain what they mean 
and how they came there, 


In classical countries we may 

that the popular ideas of demons, as 

in sculpture and painting, were more or less 
to be referred to classical mythology. But 
if we turn to more barbarous countries, we 
shall find that the ions had a 
more original character, which could easily 
be referred to the popular ideas among 





No. 7. 


the heathens of the country about evil ri 


spirits. We are more interested in our own 
t in any other land, and anything 
which will throw a light enabling us to har- 
monize our ideas of the Spirit of Evil with 
those of our barbarous forefathers, is valu- 
able. Among the Anglo-Saxons, monks 
and devils were favourite subjects for cari- 
cature. Demons were always made very 
ugly ; but this was natural, as they were 
supposed to be mischievous, and painters 
and sculptors seem for this reason to have 
prided themselves in making them as ugly 
as possible. But where did this idea of 





No. 8 


connecting ugliness and monstrosity with 
the devil originate? It did not belong to 
any cultivated country, but is found every- 
where among uncultivated le. The 
Norwegian, Scandinavian, and Danish races 
believed in evil spirits of all descriptions, as 
is| wellj known ; but do not seem to have 
associated them with any deep views of 
evil. The peculiar office of their demons 


— go about plaguing 
manner, assuming at will very droll 
forms. We recognise them at once in the 
Pucks and Robin Goodfellows of later 
times. Now, inseparably connected with 





g 
g 


represented as a human 
and a short feathered tail like a French 
poodle’s, but with no horns. He is bound, 


sae eta crean Sa 
tos fama dh ieemeat 
in cruelty himself, but urging on and direct- 
jute; sha. sapupunit abana 
~~ Faiee the of the tortured arch 


Another Anglo-Saxon represents the devil 
with a girdle of flames and with wings on 
his Now it is possible that the horns 
the dovll wasn ecignahip spndodieraan 
e devil were originally inten lor wings. 
meal rages. -ar Sing sarge emg | 
not 


Here, then, we have the probable origin 
of our own common representations of evil 
spirits, to which allusion has already been 
made. But, in this very slight <n & it is 
impossible to avoid noticing how -many 
ideas and influences were brought into pla 
to produce these representations. In - 
ing medizval history it is impossible to 
avoid the impression that the common 
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. . ij beds . 
Sieg cvotenual souls to their place of 
scenes ov ag eunenes, boned 

ing creatures, 
strong ‘resemblance to In Trinity 
Cambridge, there is a manuscript 
which represents the Evil One as having 
not only horns, hoofs, and tails, but also 

i is shoulders. 


the time. Of course, in mystery-plays 

demons played a large part, and gave great 

scope to ability of actors who were 
1 in tragedy or burlesque. In one 
Townley plays, called 7he Day of 
nt, one n says exultingly to 
, and with great glee :-— 


“ Souls came so thick now late into helle, 
~~ We 


Is so straite, 
Up early and downe late, 
He restys never.” (P. 314.) 


One notable exception there is, however, 
which is known to most of us I expect. On 
pro Ror gy of the external gallery of the 

of Notre Dame, at Paris, is a 
carved representation of the devil, of the 
ordinary size of a human being ; 
expression on the face is so inexpressibly 
horrible, depicting the most awtul combina- 
tion of all the worst passions of humanity 
in our form, that it almost makes one 
shudder to look at it. It is the incarna- 
tion of all the seven deadly sins in one 
body (No. 2). 

e all know how very closely witchcraft 
and demonology were associated, so that it 
is not by any means uncommon to find re- 
presentations, in Middle-Age art, of witches 
in company with demons. There are some 
fine at Corbeil, near Paris, which 
represent most grotesque figures and 
very curious subjects. Yet why a man 
trundling some barrels of wine in a wheel- 
barrow, or a shoemaker at work, should 
be introduced in church carving, it is 
difficult to understand. In addition to 
these rather secular — of ecclesias- 
tical Art, is a carving of a witch who has, 
to all appearance, secured a demon in her 
power; and, while with her left hand 
she grasps his ear, with her right she is 
ee eee Me head with 

rough-looking instrument. There is a 
ly human look about the demon, 
worl mi and he belongs 
or sixteenth century. 
of man, he is pro- 
Ne a vulture and with 

donkey's 0. 3). 
Coming now to a period comparatively 
more recent, we shall notice a difference in 
demoniacal tations. The advent 


of the Reformation in Luther’s time was 
remarkable for religi caricatures, in 


which, not y, the devil 1 
figured. In the numerous satires revlied 





nose. ; 
The annexed is one of the most ancient 


others eS ee i 


the early days of Christianity, ns were 
rarely represented even in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The Te pic- 
ture (No. 4) is from a Latin Bible of the 
ninth or tenth century (Bible Jmp., MSS. 
b. 2), and represents the Angel of Evil 

ing to Job. He has wings and an 
aureole like a saint, webbed feet, and 
holds in his right hand a pot of fire. 

The last picture in this book is the de- 
scent of the pope into hell, accompanied by 
a crowd of demons of the most varied and 
marvellous kind (No. 5). ; 

These drawings betray no lack of inge- 
nuity; animals enter as freely into the 
artist’s conception of the demoniacal as 
human beings. There is some reason for 
supposing the devil, on some occasions, to 
have been considered as an animal, and 
that a belief in his power of transmigration 
would account for these representations, 
which are of the most atrecious descrip- 
tion. No deformity was too horrible, no 
base travesty of the human form too loath- 
some, and no fanciful conception of what 
was repulsive in the animal creation was too 
wild for the artist’s pen. In me his religions 
his imagination represent is religious 
enemies ; and it would seem that, lcoking 
at his work from a religious point of view, 
no caricature could be too foul or painful ; 
and, indeed, he evidently thought that the 
worse they were, the more he deserved to 
be praised (No. 7). 

ere is something remarkable in the 
extraordinary vigour of these paintings, 
which seems to speak rather of a growing 
belief than of ideas which were fading 
away under higher and purer influences. 
Curiously enough the ordinary process of 
transition in a decaying faith from an 
active to a sentimental form is here re- 
In many cases these more modern 
pictures of the devil are not caricatures in 
any sense of the word ; their tendency to 
what was horrible and malignant proves 
rather the intensity of a growing belief in 
possessions by the devil, and in his power 
of ee interference in human affairs. 
Indeed, long after these pictures were 
common, the monstrosities invented by 
artists were believed in as real existences, 
and deformities were ed with a super- 
stitious awe which acted most cruelly on the 
deformed. 

In one of these books of caricatures of 
Popery which we have mentioned there is 
a picture representing his holiness the 
Pope as a devil, arrayed in his ecclesiasti- 
cal robes and his crown, a tiara, and hold- 
ing in his left hand a pitchfork in place of 
a cross ; while with his right he is giving a 
demoniacal blessing or curse as the case 

ight be (No. 6). 

ne of the most celebrated, however, of 
the painters in Reformation times, who 
excelled in diabolic Art, was Callot, who 
died in 1635. His ‘ Temptation of St. An- 
thony’ is most remarkable, and is fertile in 
its very audacity. 

This same subject has, of course, been 
rendered in, at least, a hundred different 
ways ; and, quaint as were Callot’s.concep- 
tions, they do not surpass the celebrated 
temptation of the notoriously tempted 
—_ by vg ope Rosa. 

t would be possible to carry these re- 
marks ad infinitum ; but it is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than introduce a few as 
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richest ideas on the subject; that i 
early age of Christianity pagan m 
was one source from which ideas were 
derived ; and that in the Middle Ages these 
ideas were influenced very much with the 
nenen apy a about spirits. In the 
earliest ages 0 istianity representations ° 
of the devil were not common, and the 
devil did not ap to enter into 
the belief in the Christian religion. In the 
East, however, the belief in an inti 
relation existing between the devil; 
men rapidly grew, and there the 
of the devil appears to have origi 
The temptation of St. Anthony is 
one of numerous cases which can 
all be traced to the East. But the earliest 
representations are neither horrible nor 
unnatural. Derived from the ideas of the 
heathen deities, who were su to exist 
in human form, it was but natural that the 
devil should be represented as a human 
being. When, however, Christianity ex- 
tended and endeavoured to convert bar- 
barous countries to its faith, it gre 
= - nage | rather dou a 
emonology the superstitious ) 
belief in spirits of various kinds which 


i 


evidently show that evil spirits, accor 
to their ideas, assumed the form of 
and grotesque figures. No doubt the vulgar 
notions of the appearance of the devil in the 
present day are due to this mixture of the 
characteristics of man and beast in me 
dizeval representations. But, as Chris- 
tianity ti at oy tendency was to 
elevate the characteristics and 
depress the animal ; though this was not 
very clearly shown till after the Reforma- 
tion ; till in the present day positive manly 
beauty is, without hesitation, used in dia- 
bolic representations by modern artists. 

The subject is interesting, but it 1s 1m- 
possible to deal with it at once briefly and 
satisfactorily. To treat it properly ot 
require a careful and connected course 
foreign —— and a careful personal in- 
aie i me coueeate give of 
tecture, painting, 
diabolic xt Ali we have been able to do 
is 0 nugget Decne eS 
Portes. 10a: ‘biliti 

ROBERT MAIN. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE SCULPTURE, 
Tue sculpture, British and foreign, as it is 


distributed in the east and west galleries, 
&c., consists of something over three hun- 
dred pieces, exhibited by British, Austrian, 
Russian, Belgian, and Italian sculptors ; 
but it will be observed that little effort 
has been exerted for the Exhibition. With 
many of the statues and other sculptures 
which have been sent our own artists 
of reputation, we have been familiar for 
years; and the great majority of those 
which have been consigned’ to us from 
foreign schools is onl in consequence, 
presumably, of the great cost and risk of 
moving large objects. As a whole, there- 
fore, the collection has but few features of 
attraction. 

The most remarkable work in the collec- 
tion of this year is a marble statue of the 
Queen by Boehm. Her Majesty is seated 
as in state, but the formality of ceremony 
is most successfully relieved by the treat- 
ment ; as it has clearly been the purpose of 
the sculptor to communicate to the person 
more of social ease than stately form. The 
head is an unexceptionable study, present- 
ing the Queen, it may be, somewhat — 
than she nowis. She wears a tiara, beneath 
which appears the widow's ; but, in 
association with the regal ss it 
looks more like an ornament than a symbol 
of mourning. In her right hand she holds 
a sceptre, in a manner to indicate that 
her attention is turned to some near person 
or object. The left arm falls by the side, 
where lies a deer-hound, which raises its 
head, looking up to its royal mistress. This 
figure is admirable in finish ; indeed, it is 
the most careful statue of the Queen that 
has yet been executed. From this we may 
be permitted to turn to a statue of, we pre- 
sume, the late Prince Consort as ‘A Christian 
Knight’ (2,516), J. Bell, although this is not 
stated in the catalogue. The Prince wears 
a suit of plate-armour bearing a cross on 
the breast-plate, and the appointments are 
supplemented by a flowing mantle. The 
purpose of the sculptor has been to endow 
the impersonation with the most perfect 
expression of peace and goodwill, and in 
this he has succeeded. The armour, although 
perfect as a suit, is not such as a warrior 
would trust to in actual conflict. The 
hands are joined, and the entire sentiment 
of the impersonation refers immediately to 
Bunyan. It is a work of very high order, 
to which we shall hereafter make reference. 

Among the most brilliant and spirited 
of the nude figures, Mr. Foley’s ‘ Youth 
at a Stream’ (2,580) shows conspicuously, 
as also Mr. Durham’s ‘Siren and the 
drowned Leander’ (2,572), which in the 
Royal Academy won for its author so 
much distinction. The works of Signor 
Calvi are always entitled to more than 
mere consideration, but his ‘ Hamlet’ 
(2,532) is a failure, as he has occupied 
himself more with costume than character. 
On the contrary, his ‘ Ophelia’ (2,533) has 
a very great measure of success. In her 
dazed, wild, and reckless features there is 
not a glimpse of reason, 
the points of her sad story. A ‘ Bas-relief, 
Terra-cotta’ (2,647), Martin R. Wallace, is 
a small nude female figure, of which only 


the back is shown. It resembles an aca- | that 


demical study, of infinite and 
grace. ‘The Massacre of the Innocents’ 
(2,917), H. Willis, is also an i 

Production, but very different in character, 


all tells | t 





of be coamaget, "Undies Sioce” tale 
of i n iesta’ (2 

F. M, Miller, reminds us of pr 
tania sleepin on i pom J fy thon 
Other admi compositions by the same 
hand are ‘ Ariel’ ( ), and ‘ Lady in 
a way! (2,651), neither of which, as is so 


nm the case, is overloaded with super- | on 


fluous components. Of the educated 

of artists who monumental sculp- 
ture, Mr. Woo distinguishes himself 
Pit of Pea Geta: Gam 
2,925), an e 

‘A Gillie and Hound’ is ep sub- 
ject, but Mr. Munro has certai 


the very worst cast of his P i hiding, 
by their cowering position, a a 
the d and the boy ; moreover, the coat of 
the animal is rough beyond the natural tex- 
ture. ‘Modesty’ (2,915), J. S. Westmacott, 
is a marble statuette extremely chaste in 
feeling, a. work of that class which we 
sho rejoice to see more commonly 
patronised. Mr. Westmacott exhibits other 
works of much originality and taste. ‘Lashed 
to the Helm’ (2,621), J. Lawlor, is a very 
original idea By es gam nude ne 
supposed to > —s 
entire strength in the management of the 
rudder. The ing is and mas- 
terly, but it is not sufficiently clear that the 
A 
unro, is a on 
the amphora in Berkeley uare, which was 
— 4 “4 by the late uis of Lans- 
owne. It is a charming conception, 
beyond the ordinary run of fountain-sculp- 
ture. ‘Il Paradiso’ (2,519), J. Bell, 
illustrated by two e cherubs, in 
relief, kissing each other. The idea is 
prettily carried out ; but why an ee 
when so many better English ones 
have been found? Another small work in a 
similar feeling is a bust of ‘Cupid’ (2,615), 
resting on wings; by F. Junck ; it composes 
with much el ce. 

‘The First Dip’ (2,575), T. Earle, is a 
figure of a child just touching the water 
with his foot, by way of experiment, but 
with a face fully expressive of the 
of the test. In i a Cc 
(2,615), C. Begas, the not : 
by his opportunity of developing the 
of the human form; though there 
much masterly modelling in the figures. 
Count Gleichen continues to work assi- 
duously ; he distinguishes himself 
exhibition by ‘ The Sleeping Hebe 
and by two statuettes, one of 
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“ 
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The jus 
acknowledged a all 
impersonates ‘ Surprise’ (2 
figure as he exhibits here, his saan Ia 
least open to question. figure 
= a ap Sate oan i 
ine mov an 
liisinens cast is bold 


g 





ing tide, Free gape wi ac 
a 

is much toadmire in the sculp- 
tures of Mr. W. C. : are 
always , and want in their 


= theme, have 

eto 
su is i 

has 

rea fe gy Cee ek a (3, 
a 


i 


like 


= 


and 

ualities Nermanap woah ps graces rather of 
these are ‘The Hon. Constance Rollo 
{2599 and ‘ The Hon. Herbert Rollo’ 
Pcie B Bia “ele 

* (2 a’ 
(2,652), J. M. Mohr, is a bas-relief 
sition Give of six small floating Cupids, 
in 


| 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—_—— 


No. CVII—JAMES THOMAS LINNELL. 


ORE than thirteen years have passed 
since there appeared in this series of 
papers a brief notice of the father of 
the artist whose name is recorded 
above, and who even then had 
acquired a good ‘reputation in the 





of his early days, It has been the rare privilege 
Linnell, now in his eightieth year, and with all his 
unimpaired, to see three of his sons following his footsteps in 
the career of Art, and all of them more or less successfully. 
JAMES THOMAS LINNELL is his second son, and is entitled to 
share with his brother William the estimation in which their 
pictures are held by the amateur and collector, sometimes rivaling 
even those of the tather. The first work he exhibited was seen in 
the Royal Academy in 1850; and, though not so ibly as 
in subsequent works, inasmuch as occupied @ more con- 
spicuous place on the canvas than the landscape- of the 


picture, it yet showed much of home-influence in colour 
method. The subject was ‘The Temptation in the Wilderness) 


of Mr. John 


field of Art wherein his venerable | an ambitious theme for a young painter to select as his début 


sire had long before distinguished 
himself. True original genius is very 


seldom hereditary ; natural gifts or | 


endowments will sometimes be found 

descending from one generation to 

, and occasionally are develo in a higher degree in 
descendant than in the progenitor; still, both move, for 


most part, in the same direction, and tend towards the | 
point—a result which may be accounted for by the laws of | 
, and by the associations that gather round the mind of a | 


as it grows up, linking them indissolubly with the scenes 





Drawn and Engraved by} 
landscape is she picture, and this is anything but characteristic of 
eastern scenery—it resembles far more that of our own land, and 
thereby all identity with the narrative is entirely lost. Abraham 
and Isaac, one bearing a torch and the other a bundle of wood, 
might be ascending a Surrey hill instead of Mount Moriah. In the 
solitary contribution of 1854,‘ Harvest, there is nothing to create a 
discordant feeling in the mind of the spectator ; it is a passage of 
~— Nowe re aun in its general treatment, and 
ch with the en n the urers are prepari i 

prge he oe! go grai pr ng for the rick 

In ‘ Elijah running before the Chariot of Ahab, at the time of 
the Rain, after the three Drought,’ exhibited in 1856, 
Mr. Linnell has literally followed the scripture narrative, which 


was a great rain.” In this, as 
same source, the landscape predominates in interest ; th - 
sentation of the long-looked-for refreshing showers pour ison oie 
the earth from heavy masses of dark purple clouds, while the trees 
are swayed to and fro with the violence of the wind, as if it would 


[{— 


| manifests elevated dignity 


| painted. 
| there shad 
| definite, but the distances are broad, soft, and harmonious ; Lifully 


before the public, and one very difficult of realisation ; 

ordeal was far from wneatiatnctory, Satan is paca ¢ a 
old man--somewhat of a novel idea—but, artistically, the concep- 
tion of the figure is far less happy than that of the Saviour, which 
and entire self-possession. 

Another scriptural subject was sent to the Academy in the 
following year—‘ Job and the Messengers ;’ a picture of which ] 
have no recollection. The next two years also produced works 

—— by the sacred volume; in 1852, ‘ he Disobedient 
phet, and in 1853, ‘Abraham and Isaac:’ in both these 


compositions the figures take a very subord 


L¥. and G. P, Nicholls, 


uproot them from the soil. The incident illustrated is one excel- 
lently adapted to the artist’s powers, and he has made a 
picture of it. 

‘The Mountain-Path, his exhibited work of 1857, shows @ 
section of upland pasture, with a footpath leading over it, 
nitely marked fo Bn course of the rain-torrents which have flow 
down the hill. There is little in the locality itself to attract notice 
by its picturesque character ; yet almost everything in nature may 
be rendered beautiful on canvas under the hand of an Art-magi- 


| cian ; and this work, as an expression of sunshine, is very charming. 
e canvas, 


Mr. Linnell’s picture of 1858 was ‘The Wheat-field ;’ a large 
which up to 


_and certainly one of the best versions of such a subject 


says—“ The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there | ee ee en eres 8 See ee 


in other preceding works from the | stub 


ound of the composition has been reaped ; it is a th of 


le, occupied by gleaners and other figures, all inimi 
ond is the yellow corn, light waving, and here 
by flickering clouds. e stubble is 


where the colour has all the truth and freshness of nature ski 
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tempered be the intervening es, the following 


features of the landscape are somewhat like those of the 
picture, the view being bounded 


over the high ground, and its rapid approach is manifested in the 


/ 

| sented, that would 

a hay-field under the title of ‘ Thunder-storm;’ the | tions are merely 
preceding case. Surrey, and 

-work of most of 
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upland. The storm is rising the 
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darkening sky and the apparent ion of the labourers in the acquainted with them. Th 


meadow ; but the sun is not yet obscured, and an rtunity is 
thus afforded for a most ve play of light and Fre 9 
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Adopting as its motto some lines from Thomson’s “ "|S 
Mr. Linnell exhibited in 1860 a picture called ‘ Atop of the Hill) |‘ Morning M 


showing a vast expanse of cultivated country, such as may be seen 
within a few miles of his own residence at pret te Surrey—for 
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pan 
of Mr. Linnell’s 
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many years the home of his father, himself, and his brothers. Corn- 

land abounds there, yet scarcely to such extent as is here 

sented. The picture is pow painted, but it wants atmos | Egypt ;’ the 
in the distant passages. The next year he sent to the A y sories to the 


7 E 


two works: one, ‘A May Morning, suggested by some lines of One of the above-named pi 


Wordsworth’s ; the other, ‘A Summer’s Evening,’ illu 
description in Collins’s “Ode to Evening.” Both 
scapes of a fine order, “ painted only as the Linnells can paint | 


& 


z 
2, 


ing a the ing on the 
Fesagums a Fy compoaion entail 
ground occupied wi 


g 


such scenes.” ‘The remark applies with equal force to his ‘ Hay- | pursuit, 


makers,’ in the Academy exhibition of 1862. 
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It is so rare an occurrence to find a picture by any one of the away a 


Linnell family bearing the distinctive title of 


and sometimes too obtrusively to be in perfect harmony with all 
their surroundings—against the deep azure of the heavens. The 
figure-drawing of this artist is always excellent ; the figures them- 
selves are appropriate, and good in colour. ‘Reaping’ was sold 
at Messrs. Christie’s, last year, to Mr. Bennett, it was pre- 
viously in the possession of Mr. Brooks, who has been a large 
purchaser of the works of the Linnell family. : 

- The picture from which the engraving, ‘OPEN COUNTRY, is taken 
was painted, in 1870, expressly for Mr. Brooks, and was sold at 
the same time last year, with several other “Linnells,” to Mr. East- 
wood: both this and the ‘Reaping’ realised large sums. The 
principles on which the composition is carried out are very sim: 
to those in the former work ; but here we have trees brought into 
the foreground, and made to balance each other; while the 
wheat-field, with its reapers, occupies the middle portion of the 
canvas ; a hedge of purple green separating it from a wide tract 
of open scenery that extends as far as the eye reaches. _ 

The question has frequently occurred to me when looking at the 














place repre- | clouds 





and Rugveved éy) OPEN COUNTRY. (¥. and G. P. Nicholls. 
y-gifted family of artists, why it is that 
n the same groove? Art, however good, 


vs of this highl 
speak metaphorically, 


repetition ; and, to 
and cheerless days, sometimes, 
ences of sunshine. 
der from the paths he has 
such unequivocal success—and 
; but surely the sons might 
away from the red sandstone, and fi 
of Surrey and Sussex, para rocky 
picturesque 
the north ; and thus, 
from “ fresh fields and pastures new,” replenish their sketch-books 
to their own advan 
admire their works. 


becomes wearisome 
one almost requires d e 
more sensible of the pleasant influ 
Linnell cannot be expected to 
trodden so many years, 
no one would desire him to leave it 
least occasionally, get 
and sandy lanes, 
and verdant scenery 


of the west of England, among t 
similar | mountains of Wales, or the lake-country of 


relief of the thousands who 
¢ transition by no means involves a change 
manner, but only an application of what 


to subjects of se James DAFFORNE. 
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as Mh'the expression of feeling’ which seems 
to -antimate’two} 
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~» “SELECTED: PICTURES:*~"" ° 


res 


. OTHELLO RELATING/HIS*ADVENTURES: * | ‘pany 
T.Werrion, Engraver: |' 


C.W. Cope, K-A., Painter. ‘Boge 
Mr. Cope has’pairited two pictures df this 
subject, each “différinig* widély “from “ the’ 
other. The ‘later’ ofthe two works; exhi- 
bited at the Royal"Academy in 1868, was 
engraved in the Art-Fournal of the follow- 
ing year, as one’ of ‘the. illtistrations ‘which 


és of papers efititled * British 
eg 8ition contains’ four 
figures, | it ‘appears noo 
scene, “*The* eaflier “picture, the oné én- 
ved here, was seen in the Academy 
"OF’1853, and is a daylight scene. 
deed TNE period ot tule ‘repre: 
¢ ‘ithe “perio time " : 
sk he inl nc 
, rrangément ‘of each ‘composi- 
‘arid’ in“ their” acceSsorie3," as. well 


} at“least; of the characters. 

_In this picture Desdemona is made the 
: , with” head ' pe, htt 
hands ‘easily resting on her lap—one 
of the hands, by the ‘way, 
kerchief which* might truly be called 
her ‘death-warrant, for it was the only 


ity: she is 
e 1g to the story of her 
/lover’s life, as he relates to Bra- 
bani and his daughter,— 
© Petts em 
' To the very moment that he bade me tell it.” 
‘The “ witchcraft” that he used in his nar- 
rative— 
“OF moving accidents by flood and field "— 
Soot — the May whole one 
% t eyes she appears to take. 
“every word : poured in” Pees wondering” 
, mona’s .head is very beautifu 
oe. 
father, Brabantio, io, the old. Venetian 
; too experienced in-the world’s ; 
to share daughter’s feelings of 
mi ; and, though Othello declared 
the Smeeence of the council of ‘Venice, 
be “loved and oft. invited” 
there isin his face a look of incre- 
if not of half-suspicion, as to the 
s. ‘in’ the visits paid by the 
ly, when thestruth was 
he discovered that Othello had’ 


‘thé sketch. of. the” painter's | , 


as a’ moonlight | } 


a 
——— a => ~S Te a Te 


THE ‘SHRINP OF ST. “ALBAN. ”' 


hairy oA a es 


: 
ae a . > 496 


“Westminster . Abbey. y,°St. Thomas -Cantildpe: 


aig 3 ty 
g HIE 


placed ‘upon it; which could be drawn up 
ropes “the vaulting above. Mr. es, in 
ahem, Sake ten ‘a 
t coopercutum, to di it 
oopertorium, or flat wooden canopy, such as is 
over’Richard II.’s tomb. ped about 
basement-stage, in convenient receptacles, 
the offerings of pious devotees. 
, of jewels, swords, rin 
tapers, waxen models of limbs 

saint, and of. ‘saved by his intercession: 
‘Ban-dogs the. shrine, min- 
trels were imes employed to sing thesaint’s 
or a monk read the same trom.a lectern, as 
cat Gloucester. Offerings were often made in kind. 
Edward I. gave his weight in wax to the church 
‘of Orcheston, Wiltshire ;’and when John Paston 
was ill,his mother-vowed the same offering to 
our Lady of \Walsingham.t Subordinate posi- 
tions were sometimes selected for these shrines, as 
a side-chapel or choir-aisle. Portable shrines, 
often of small size, were also placed in different 
parts of the church, as under the altar, on the 
rood-beam or re-table. These were, from their 


size, convenient for carrying in 
ne tomb 


of Henry 1, and his 
y A 
ceninlestion ef the rar’ in 116 
in that year his tomb was i 
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tana iat inte , 7 ; 


Ln were’ those of “Edward ‘thie»Canfessor at 


stones, 


“ * 


emeralds, and garnets, £200... *. 


200 ‘ 
Tees statue wine planed ia Gl 
the shrine, and give an idea of its | 


was in I 

added for its protection. 

John Preston, a citi 
diseases of the 


, ee A 
a wooden altar, and this gave rise to them 
tion that the primate was slain ing be 
an altar, The king pom 
before the tomb in the comaieeaaaus ye 
the pilgrims knelt. A destroyed the cl 
i 4- Dean Stanley, in his “* Memor 


of a saint were laced 
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shrine of St. 
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seen by the higher class of pilgrims. The devo- | mingled indiscriminately with others.” Some | Archwological 
tees wa then led to the easternmost apse, | have endeavoured to show that the bones were tet Gal Gee on nt aed 
called the “Corona beati Thome,” or pag | burnt, but this was only the case with shrine attributed to belong to him. 
«« Becket’s Crown,” either from part of the sk the portion of the in the golden head in The thon Chnties faecsdl hese gave his 
of the saint set in jewels, which was said to have | the “crown,” and this was done because, on | reasons for it the shrine in 
been placed there, or because. (and .this is | comparison with the bones in the shrine, this | and pointed out the of 
Professor Willis’s opinion) the peaceet see was found too large, and was considered an | figures below is not a sound as a tomb 
of a church was often called corona, imposture, and treated as such. By a procla- at Lincoln contained similar representations. The 
shrine was then visited, and two existing mation issued November 16, people were for- | shrine, as it now, consists of an altar- 
sentations of it, one im the Cottonian MS. | biden to call Becket a saint. Soon after the | tomb, upon which is placed a canopy resting om 
(Tib. E viii. 269, engraved in Dugdale’s Mo- fall of the shrine, the site of the original tomb | small arches. Sculptured upon rap fa 
nasticon, i. 10), the other in a window of the | in the crypt was annexed to the first canon of sion are fifteen figures, said to be of 
thirteenth century, on the north side of the | the chapter as his cellar. with little authority, however. hin "Boutell 
Trinity Chapel in ‘Canterbury Cathedral, give a | _ The so-called shrine of St. Frideswide, in out the French character of these figures. 

neral idea of it. The former is temp. Henry | Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is, probably, Se nam Sie ee aman Beet 

IIl., and has this inscription respecting the | as Professor Willis su the watching appears to coincide the date 
shrine :—‘‘ All above the stone-work was first | chamber for the adjacent shri The latter is (1286) ha’ translation. It must not be 
of wood, jewels of gold set with stone [covered | believed to have been removed into the Lady | forgotten that the shrine rested on 
with plates of gold) wrought 7 with gold | Chapel in the thirteenth century. Mr. King, in | the existing stone pedestal. Trilleck 
wier, then again with jewells, gold, as bro{oches, | his handbook to the cathedral (Murray, Eastern (1344—6o), five years after he came ,to the See, 
images, angels, rings] 10 or 12 together, | Cathedrals, 1862), qrotes a tradition that if a pes for the removal of the 
cramped with gold into the ground of gold, the | king of En entered the church he would slniaa, ond te, cme of bis maudenen seston that 
s[poils of which filled two] chests, such as 6 | be unfortunate, Henry III. came to the shrine the relics were unworthily kept. The shrine 
or 8 men could but convey on out of the | in 1264, and the fact that the battle of Lewes | (meaning, of course, the upper part) was, in the 
church. At [one side was a stone with] an | followed was considered conclusive of the truth | presence of Edward III. and his removed 
angell of gold poynting thereunto, offered ther | of the tradition, In the time of Henry VIII. tS tee Laty Chapel, end thse saaained cual 
by a king of France, [which King Henry put) the bones were removed from the shrine, but | the Reformation. 
into a ring, and wear it on his thomb.” were restored by order of Cardinal Pole. The shrines of SS. Guthlac at 
parts in brackets are those words obliterated from | were pammerygen he temp. Elizabeth, and it is | Abbey, Swithun at Winchester, and Cuthbert 
the MS. by the fire of 1731. This rude draw- | said were ied with those of Catherine | at Durham, were also celebrated. An ex- 
ing represents —- onl tea ne — sie wife of Peter Martyr, who had been a | tract oon a the “An of Durham Ab- 
of the shrine. e shrine itself was of w professed nun. ” an idea of the appearance 

“Up to the time of the Reformation, no pr Salle 


and is well represented in the stained 
before mentioned. It was in the form of an 
ark, placed upon a stone platform resting on 
pillars. The spaces between these pillars were 
used for cripples to creep under. The upper 
part or shrine proper blazed with gold, gems, 
and rich offerings.. It must have been a splen- 
did sight when, the wooden canopy being raised, 
the te itself was cies "ee view of 
hundreds of kneeling pi . onspicuous 
among the gems would be the “ Regale” of 
France, a ruby or carbuncle as large as a hen’s 
egg. Louis VII. of France, tradition says, was 
entreated by the archbishop as he knelt at the 
shrine to present this stone to the saint. This 
he did not feel inclined to do, but the stone 
leapt from the ring on his finger and fastened 
itself to the shrine. Edward I. offered the 
golden crown of Scotland, and other monarchs 
were not behindhand. In fact every class gave 
what they could, and the amount gathered year 
by year was enormous. Even at the beginnin 
of the fourteenth century the offerings avera 
about £4,000 a year of our money. It is in- 
teresting to follow the history of the decline of 
this popular shrine. Perhaps the first note was 
sounded by a person high in oo in 1370, 
when Simon of Sudbury, Bisho London, 
told the crowds going to Canter! that th 
would obtain no — to their souls by their 
visit. Wycliffe foliowed, and then in the six- 
teenth century we have in the records of the 
visits of Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Erasmus, 
opinions against such veneration which were 
shared by some of the most eminent men of the 
time. But a blaze of glory appeared before 
the end ; in 1520, the Jubilee Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor Charles V. knelt in devotion 
before the shrine. Sixteen after, the year 
in which the lesser monas' were 
some holidays which fell in term time, or in 
time of harvest, were abolished. The impor- 
tant festival of the translation of the relics was 
Swept away, and thousands were prevented by 
¢ enactment from paying their homage at the 
shrine. For the first time during three hundred 
Facey in the Archbishop of Canterbury's house- 
old the table was spread as on festival days, 
no fast being observed as formerly on the eve of 
St. Thomas. The final blow came in 1538, 
when the king charged Thomas Becket with 
treason. This summons for him to appear and 
answer the charge was read by his shrine. As 
the saint did not put in an appearance after 
thirty days had elapsed, the case was tried a 


ona 


Westminster, and sentence was 
his bones should be publicly t, and last, 
though not least, in ing, that 


e of the king, 
the valuable offerings should. be forfeited to the 
crown. In September the shrine was d 
and, strange to say, the bones were “ 
Scattered to the winds, or, if interred, were 





such saint in the English calendar, one 
exception (St. Thomas of Cant ), had his 
fame more widely s or ved more 


earnest reverence.” writes the Rev, J. F. 
Dimock of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 
Having been bishop of that diocese for fourteen 
ears, he died in 1200, and was canonised by 
‘ope Honorius III. in the year 1220, Sixt 
years his remains were w 
great ceremony into a shrine in the 
or Angel-Choir (begun 1270, completed in 
1282). Edward I. and his queen, attended by 
a iant court, were present. Not a vestige 
of the shrine now remains, 

When King Edmund, A.D, 870, was mur- 
aa by the wa died mz ee at 

oxne in a § . -three years 
after, it was removed to Belodcheoserth 
or Bury, afterwards called Bury St. Edmunds. 
The church, rebuilt by Canute, and consecrated 
A.D. 1032, contained a magn t shrine for 
St. Edmund, and one of the earliest _r 
— io feu the church, and the 
I rebuilt c . 
shrine ied a semicircular 


wys 
jewelled occup’ chapel 
ot the ent ont It is hardly necessary to add 


that the church of the most important monastic 

establishment in England after Glastonbury has 
uite disappeared. 

> The shrine of St. Thomas Cantilupe at Here- 

ford is, as we before mentioned, one of the 

three (or now four) existing shrines in England. 

Thomas Cantilupe became Bishop of Hereford 
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spent shan inscription, showing that it eos | THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


SUFFICIENT time has 
far the hopes of its patriotic ae 
tainers have been realised, e do 

the 


by 
to the shrine ,in the abbacy of John Maryus 
ar anil” be found in “‘Gesta abbatum 
onasterii Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsing- 
ham, regnante Ricardo Secundo compilata.” 
Edited by H. T. Riley (Longmans, 1867). 

Mr. Hielt Gas Gueeciis the sypestence of Ce 
shrine :—“‘ It was in the form of an altar-tomb, 
rising with a lofty supported on 
four pi and upon represented the 
saint in great state; and hence it received 
the homage and adoration of all true believers. 
sie ibes acrae aecoe 
of the i t 
in 1119, sixteenth abbot. The coffin was in its 

in an outer case which on two 


r 
4 


in gold and silver, portra 
the saint’s life. At the guphde 
crucifix, with a figure of Mary on the one side 
and St. John on the other, ornamented with a 
row of very splendid jewels. At the west, and 
in front of the choir, was placed an image of the 
. | Virgin holding her Son in her bosom, seated on 

' me ; the work being of richly embossed 
gdid, and enriched with — us stones and 
costly bracelets. The four pillars which sup- 
ported the canopy stood one at each corner, and 
were shaped in resemblance like towers with 
a to represent windows, all being of 
plate gold. The inside of the canopy was also 
covered with crystal stones.” 

The first discovery of the stonework of the 


shrine was made about the middle of nt pore 
wt g 
y Chapel ( 


these together as they were found round a core of pete 
brickwork. The Rev. Edmund Venables, canon | England in the production — 
of Lincoln, in a letter to the 7imes, March 13, | Art-manufacture. Indeed, it is certain 
describes a visit to the abbey and the appearance | “‘ tabbies” of Messrs. Fry, the tabbinets of 
of the shrine. It «appears to have been 9 f. Messrs. Pim and of Messrs. ;Fry, are of 
long by 4 ft. broad. of the longer sides I uch 

are pierced with four niches, the shorter with | to these we may add works 

two. These niches seem not to have come down | Messrs, Kerr, Sibthorpe, Edmundson, Gregg 

to the ground to form kneeling recesses, as was | Son, Hodges and Son, Booth Brothers, and 
usual with the shrines of saints, to enable the | Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., of Belfast—manu- 
votaries to place themselves, as it were, imme- i i callings, enj 
diately under the healing virtues of the relics, tn highest pies ok ee 
encased in the feretrum alone, but to have been The silk and wool fabrics of Messrs. Fry have 
closed anels of elaborate to the | attained a high repute in England; they are 
height of 2} ft. from the ground. The upper supplied by the best houses of the English 
story of the shrine was formed of richly m is ‘to the most aristocratic mansions of 
canopied niches under delicatel pedi- | the kingdom; and are very largely exported, 
ments, the whole finished with a highly wrought | not only to the colonies, but to the continent. 
cornice. The whole height, ao Sere- mates is another re of pe pene = 
trum or shrine , containing saint’s attained a degree of supremacy in 
relics—which, Salen Of pesdlenn metals, is h land, and pe fairly into competi- 
lessly lost—was about 8 ft. Some twisted p tion with that of England for 

have been found reminding one of those at | and soundness f Samant 

Edward the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster, 
but without mosaics. These seem to have stood | Among the foremost producers of 
of Art-work are Messrs. i 
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much worn with the knees of the 

votaries. e fragments fitted er during 
ae a oc kee eee the martyr- 
ting the executioner 

with his drawn sword, with which he had just 
cut off the { head of the kneeling saint. 
Another relief, 7h ao Iam 
told, the scourging of St. us, the 
apocryphal saint, manufactured medizval 
Be ie na ee Clank amephibalenn of 
St. Alban. Another represents holding 
his church.” I think readers will agree 
with Mr. Venables w ee Se 
- discovery as “ unri in Eng- 


ite 31, 1870, p. 328. = » JUN. 
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ed. 
Messrs. Maguire and Son are, we believe, 
eral ironmongers ; they select with 
e most meritorious 
renowned manufactories, and have 
been the means of 


farishing into the 
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nate much that is jcreditable 
and artisans, of their country. 
It is of incalculable value 
should be so encouraged as to 
One energetic and li 
ample to many. 
indebted for su in 
single individual, whose efforts have 
others to “do likewise.” Hitherto, 


very 
ing that has no political 
per ay are ref 
entirely to the generosity 
and his brother, the worthy sons of a most 
worthy father: neither from “the Castle,” nor 
from South i has valuable or 


‘iin deena There are 


safer, wiser, and better ways for su 


oF 
ce 


+ 
8 


FE 
th 


ten Pe ng —- the i = 
dition ice and em 

a julge on circuit. Every soot! public 
institution in Ireland should receive aid from 
England, if not in justice, at least in ; and 
it is no wonder if, when the vote for the Museum 


at South Kensington to the extent of a hundred 
thousand pounds is without tion, 
almost without discussion, a grant for a few 
hundreds for similar is refused, that 
much discontent should be the result. It is an 
“ Trish  agenmeg for which there is more than 
reasonable cause 


Qe 


OBITUARY. 


,HENRY JAMES HOLDING. 


MANCHESTER has lost one of its best 
landscape-painters by the death, at Paris, 
on the 9th of August, of Mr. Holding. A 
ocal paper says :—* The deceased gentle- 
man was the youngest a Caney ee eed 
and for twenty years had been constantly an 
industriously engaged in his profession as 
a landscape-painter, both in oil and water- 
colours. His more recent works will be 
fresh in the memory of those who have 
frequented the exhibitions at the Royal 
Institution, Manchester, to the of 
which he has been a contributor. 
The vigour and breadth of touch and colour, 
together with the thorough artistic treat- 
ment of his various subjects, attracted the 
attention of many beyond the local ci 
and had secured the artist a deserved 
wide reputation. We may instance his 
latest coast, harbour, and forest-scenes — 
y 
and his admi- 


subjects eminently suited to displa 
distinct and facile i 





Mr. Holding’s pictures are not unfamiliar 
to us, and are quite worthy of the com- 


mendation bestowed on them 
vincial con . He died 


our pro- 
consump- 


tion, at the early age of thirty-nine, 


EDWARD MAGNUS. 


The death of this Prussian artist occurred 
aE eyelets He was born at 
Berlin in 17 studying in succes- 
denuoniidan i and phi 
chose painting as a profession, and entered 
the studio of Schlesinger; he first exhi- 
bited in _ ee ee 
success. ubsequen went to 
or tases Ot aan fe 
those countries were seen in two 
i i Raern of Ge 


and a professor in 1844. His pictures are 
Pon nk gwaahnnes ney emctarens Simi 
have engra’ As a portrait- 


he was most weteg og Shwered 


traits of Madame la 


hl 


E. 


de 


Sontag, of Madame Jenny Lind-Gold- 
pore and of ae ame. all in the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1855, 
were much admired. Nearly a quarter of 


a ‘o, our Berlin pr ornag 
when writing of the annual exhibition in 
that city, said:—“Among the t- 
painters, Magnus is the first ; exc for 
nobleness of representation, and the admir- 
able clearness of his ts.” 


medal in 1848, and was 
with the medal of a Chevalier 
Eagle of the Fourth Class. 





of the Red 


architect, in August, is due to his me ; 


for in the competition for 
the 4 
Park, hi 


the same period, and 
for the late Prince Consort. 
country he was 


International Exhibition in i 


In his own 


chiefly employed in the re- 
construction and embellishing of buildings 
in Paris ; but his name does not appear as 
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a substantial scaffolding enclosing it, which : 
the extremities have been put again eho their SELECTED PICTURES. 
proper places, and the centre of gravity re- ‘icles ei 
established. The cost of FROM THE PICTURE IN THE P&EL Col. |} 
... LECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY, , 
Se en 


te 











noton nC ‘ 

ssid to bé one of Leutze’s’ |. : 

£6 be lost. * oe iy. o ~e, 
Park? 


1 eee Sia alates 
se | ees cere eae 
er | heap ala andhe pou des 


1 son;-R.S7A; Sa ean a? bust “of *Sir 
Wiltet "Stott for Ythis“town,“at “the expense of. 
= ae. j “ofaSt.» Louis. «Itwill 
‘ public library as a permanent 
“farther, | memiorial. ofythe«Scott+ centenary *celebration., 
Roman | Mr.Hptchinson,modelled the head after Chan- 
trey’s bust and a portrait of Scott by Mr. Colvin | fai 
on cat' is“ announced in the | j 
h authoritatively, that r 
in this city the | oF Ostade’s works, The, 
marble | majority of his isos th 


rk of sculpture by Ra ulgacty Oe 
So eet et |’ of fl” a 
of whith Paris ‘on- | select. such scenes ‘as he represe ted. 
oly’ proved,» disappeared ;' and “i frequently. * At ‘the same time his colour- 
is‘not “apprcbable, hie Press “the | ing! is #ich; clear, “harmonious, ‘at 





qi 


o ,* . . ; > , 
— The” commission, a Py ted 
Government, parthy-by, the 
‘of Flofence, for the preservation of 

David,"vby Michel Angel 

to th pide mia di D- : 
“ ie di a ap gpl ¥e | i er 

terestin ; ra museum depen | is , the »melting- - containing i 

“when the sasine “wa ase ote. i “ ae a aes metallic mica that,~by me 
artists and citizens met to | laboured, siti scienice of is ove ea 
. yy ; . int pure*gold.: : n° h ckgre 


in a wa not hse > | 


rite 
Hi 


i 


v) and:in:the’eentre'of-t m ‘seems 

of ng f i f his hunger.’ were? so 
~ The’ picture, a smail’one, is quit oi 
of“ sti-life”--a museum of odds ande 
of a% sa . . “7? Ps 
domestic’ utensils 


is ‘a~perfect™-re ae é 
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— (about £1,760) ifthe decorations are 


a tee 
cement, 72,000 lires (about £2,400) if of | design placed, with those ——_—_———— } 

stone.’ The ing will be li wor Soa z i P : of the two great e the though be | 
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FLAXMAN AS A DESIGNER. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 
No. IV.—THE LoRD’s PRAYER, AND THE 
Acts OF MERCY. 


THE high mission of the artist as the 
expositor of the abstract qualities of virtue 
was never more preg than Prager ir 
with a deeper sense of responsibility, than 
in the execution of those works of a reli- 
gious character with which Flaxman has so 
indissolubly linked his name and genius. 
Happily wanting the feverish i of 
the lentes whose faith is spp os b= 
narrow-gauge way of clique or he 
recognised the wider, more healthy sym- 
pathies of a rye religiousness in - 
embodiment of those higher aspirations 
our renga to which the Boye es 
sentient humanity prompt. Herein lay 
simple ground he assumed for the utterance 
of the teachings his art could enunciate, 
though, with whatever principles of abstract 
good he sought to embody, were illustra- 
tions of the beauty of those affections 
domestic graces he has exhibited with such 
touching simplicity and truth. In these, 
the calmer as of life and being, lay 
— feeli ter — 
and on his portra ich rests , Fig. t.—“ OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEAVEN.” 
cere whereby See a fe as 
recognised, and retain their in ra a similar number of drawi lication. In his rich fertility of invention 
cotiation’ of those miu belle the. fectel ie Mate-el Baise? constune Fiskenest: wou: in: ther ootiiaes tobi a 
fluence of Art destined to survive the | subjects immediately quoted in the present | sketching whatever occupied his passing 
variations of time and of fashion. 5 : t, and bject 
However strongly the bias of Flaxman’s slight execution of the original | he involuntarily employed himself 
taste may have pointed to the classic, it is | drawings of this series, unlike those upon may be seen the peculiarities of his 
in his designs of a religious character the | Dante, Homer, &c.,-would seem to indicate a 
clearest reflection of his own individuality | they were not originally intended for pub-| expression of artist’s individuality 
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Fig. 2-—COMPORT THE FATHERLESS AND THE WIDOW. 


i ; in i ife,—and by a few 
resides the best test of the of his | permeating his finest of his inner life, 
works as the reflection of and of | emanation reflecting Se agitbeality instinctive touches, unfettered considera- 
ho artist can it be more said that in tions ——_ finish, moro 
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faith and devotion. They speak with an 
earnestness reminding us— 
“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpress’d. 

‘Our Father which art in Heaven’ 
(Fig. 1), shows a group of husband, wife, 
pid child, in act of prayer, their kneeling 
forms and outstretched hands betokening 
to what great Power their words are 
addressed. Their gaze is towards that 
throne of mercy to which in common sup- 
plication they now appeal in humility 
and faith. ough incomplete in actual 
detail, a spirit of 23 be pervades the 
design. In ‘Hallowed be thy Name’ we 
are taken from the pains and wants of 
earth to the beatitudes of mato Sony 
angel-forms, kneeling in reverential obei- 
sance before the dasha, offer their strains 
of homage to the Most High. These two 
forms are conceived in the most devotional 

irit, and with a purity of style befitting 

sentiment the words inspire. The 
most beautiful, as it is the most cemplete, 
design of the series, ‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven’ (Fig. $), Presents one of those 
compositions wherein angelic creations 
and mortal forms are grouped with a play 
of line and spirituality of feeling Flaxman 
only has invested them with. But it is 
not merely for the beauty of sentiment 
these drawings command our admiration. 
The means which their effect is pro- 
ah eapobie of epprecisting toa valoe of the 
appreciating the value of the 

highest Art-interpretation. Puerile elabo- 
ration is ever the refuge of incompetence, 
as the rapid embodiment of thought is the 
indication of a master’s power. And has 
not Flaxman, beyond most other men, 
realised the spirit and feeling of his sub- 
jects by a few touches expressively charac- 
teristic in their decision, suggestive by 
their complex delicacy, and ustive in 
their correctness of type and character? 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread’ refers 
rather to the sustenance of the soul than of 
body. Two figures, communicants, 
kneel at an altar, and an angel, bearing in 
his hand a chalice, appears before them. 
The motive here shadowed forth is clearly 
seen in the design, though in the figure of 
ing angel are to be found fewer 

of those qualities marking the compositions 
than are generally visible in his 
The Return of the Prodigal Son 
an illustration for the words “ For- 
ve us our trespasses as we forgive them 
trespass against us.” Penitent and 
downcast, the prodigal throws himself into 
the open arms of his forgiving parent, 
burying his face in his bosom. For the 
trespasses he has committed against that 
father he asks forgiveness, as he himself 
forgive those who have injured him. 

old man, kind and indulgent, weeps 

Aas -lost child, rag § gre him 
to his bosom, joyfully yie e forgiveness 
he is implored to render. In the choice 

ate ee — of a and the 

esigner has 

material for illustrating the text, 

‘ And lead us not into Temptation’ (Fig. 3). 
The sentiment and general forms of this 
drawing somewhat resemble others by him 
having for their subject a similar aim. 
Two L beset by a tempting 
pomp and wealth as the 

ice of ce to the world, are 
guided in their upward course by a good 
_ who points to brighter realms beyond. 
influence of leading lines, as an ele- 


ment of far value in composition 
than the rigid imitation of individual parts, 
is finely exemplified in this drawing. ‘ But 





deliver us from Evil’ is an early sketch | (one of those rapid, concentrative expres. 


Fig. 3.—“‘ LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


sions of a grandjidea, in which hasty form | Flaxman poured out, as in a flood, the 


Fig. 4.—¥RED THE HUNGRY. 


riches of his invention) for the magnificent | group of struggling souls and demons de- 
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ioned for one of the relievos of the i 
saenuiiient. Less defined in eat 


form, though equally —— by its 
grandeur of conception, in this concluding 
sentence of daily invocation, ‘ For thine is 
the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, 


for ever and ever, Amen,’ Flax- 
man has indicated the fulfil- 
ment of Christian aspiration, by 
exhibiting -groups of the just 
made perfect, who, in 
exultation in the regions of the 
blessed with loud hosannas 
proclaim His name, 

In viewing the limits of the 
technical form of each poetic 
art (for the extent of each is 
definitely prescribed), those of 
sculpture are of the narrowest 
circle; though, on the other 
hand, to that art the highest 
rank is assigned, and it is from 
an ignorance of its principles 


that mistakes so uently 
occur in the estimate of its aim 
and scope. 


Such considerations are sug- 
gested in viewing s 
eight drawings of “ The Acts of 
Mercy,” as designs for execu- 
tion in relief ;* for, apart from 
the peculiarities of material and 
execution, a design for a piece 
of sculpture challenges criticism 
similar in general principle to 
the subsequent work itself, “The 
Acts of Mercy” are to be ac- 


— as so many the 
relievos ; hence we take a hi 
stand-point for their estimation, 
and judge them by other canons 
than those applying to pictorial 
works, On Form, the vehicle 
of sculpture as of the highest 
plastic Art, these designs are 
essentially dependent; their 
simplicity, repose, and linear 
arrangement of parts also con- 
nect them with the sculptor’s 
+ and when the aves pte 
their composition an 
is further studied, their sculp- 
turesque character removes 
them from the catalogue of 
drawings. ; 

“ The Acts of Mercy,” though 


wanting in almost every point necessary to | subjects as 
their popular recognition, are yet among the to the House 
finest instances of Flaxman’s power as a deur of line and 





breadth and ‘power ; it must be 

are, admitted exhibit a and senti- 
from the ment more home to the 
the | heart, from their human character, 
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designer ; and this not by reason of a mul- 





tiplicity of parts or overwhelming aspect, but | 


Fig. §.—“ THY WILL BE DONE.” hoy distributing ¢ . to 8 
‘ Comfort the Afflicted’ and ‘Go | group of naked children cling to t 

of Mourning’ Their gran- | mother’s knee ; other figures complete the 
disposition of .masses | design. ‘Visit the Sick;’ the sufferer, 


recalls the name of Michael Angelo as the stretched on the aged miss ben 


only prototype of such a combination of ported by a pillow, his anxiously 





Oniseemes 


ing over him, lifts up his wan face and listens with her finger 
to the spiritual admonitions of a female, who, him that 





* One of them, ‘Instruct the 
in the monument to. Balme. 





of 


»” Art-Fournal, January, 1868. 


cent 


Fig. 6.--GO TO THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, 


quisite sentiment 
her two daughters 


of 
in ‘ 


pointed to heaven, reminds | Silent as marble, though more eloquent than 


< 


and healing comeonly a hundred wngees, © the Ce ag a 


: the House of Mourning’ (Fig. 6). 
2 he dying mater an has overtaken the father of 
the 
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ze 
if 
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Afflicted. 
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A MADONNA BY BARTOLOMEO. 


THE following correspondence has been 
put into our hands, and we print it as giving 
the history of an interesting and valuable 
ae by Ps ena . Ba? painting itself 
simple in design. The Virgin is sitting 
wg a canopy, or niche, of classical archi- 
tecture, holding the Child, who is standing ; 
and as the church in —_ to which 
it was is called — pore ew 
subject is appropriate. We understan 
that the eon S Archdeacon Wilkins 
in the vi felt objections against either 
paintings in churches generally, or against 
this one in particular ; and an attempt to 


nion table to the vestry, where it hung for 


many When the present vicar, the 
Rev. F. Morse, came to the church, the 
idea was again mooted of selling the picture 


of good 
and the picture still remains 
property of St. Mary’s Church. It had 
dirty and smoke-dried, but Mr. 
has had it carefully cleaned in Lon- 
At the present moment it is not in 
the church, having been removed for pre- 
servation during some alterations ; but we 
are informed its future destination is 
one of the walls of the chancel. 
We must confess that we cannot under- 
» however much we may respect, the 
those who object to appropriate 
in churches. Luther called them 
got rang and of children ; and 
ieve that often when the 
attendants at worship are wander- 


but a sense of right and a feelin 


rf 


E e E 
He 





or when the sermon fails to reach them, 
painting may help to impress 
the great article of the Creed, 
us men, and for our salvation, 
heaven, and was incarnate. 
Mary, and was made MAN ;” 
preachers of to-day have been 
ir reward, and other audiences 
teachers, this picture will 
faith, and tell of that divine 
which at chill Christmas time became 
a Babe for our salvation, just as the great 
crucifixions from time to time the 
mercy of Him whose “ blessed feet ” 
For our advantage to the bitter = 


af 


is 
q? 


BS 
A 


tt 


by 

Savanarola’s Church of St. Marco, at 
Florence, wil be able to form a very accurate 
idea of Nottingham picture, if they re- 


' 
| 


| 


by 
being borne off to suffer death for the truth’ 
sake.” The frightful scenes of which he was 


the witness, and the death ‘of his master, 
produced in his mind a profound melancholy 
that clung to him for some years, and caused 
him fora time to lay down his pencil; but 
in 1504 Raphael arrived in Florence, and 
the effect of rousing him, and re- 


pecti 
wpb ys Sy 
an 
harmonious colouring.” Bartolomeo died 
at Florence, in 1517, aged 48. 
( Copy.) 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 
This noble edifice, which, it is conjectured, 
was built in the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III., is cruciform, supporting at its 
intersection a massive square tower of large 
and beautiful dimensions. 
The interior of the building is from east 
to west 210 feet, across the transepts 95 


. | feet, across the nave 65 feet. 


The auditory, until lately (1839), was con- 
tained between the altar at the eastern ex- 
tremity,and aglazed screen across the middle 
of the nave, including an organ-loft and four 
other large and ponderous galleries, which, 
with their several staircases, were of the 
most inconvenient and unsightly construc- 
tion. 

In 1839 these were all removed, the 
interior of the building cleared, the surface 
brought to a uniform level, the architecture 
of the walls and windows restored, and the 
whole re-arranged in the manner in which 
it is now (¢hen) seen, at an expense of nearly 
£3,000, raised by public subscription. The 
area now furnishes sittings for a congrega- 
tion of 2,000 persons. 

On the completion of these alterations 
from the design of Mr. R. W. Walker, of 
this town, Thomas Wright, Esq., of Upton 
Hall, in this county, besides a subscription 
of £100, pu at a considerable 
cost, a picture for the new altar-screen, by 
one of the most celebrated of the Old 
School, and presented the same to Arch- 
deacon Wilkins, the vicar, accompanied by 
the following letter, which gives the history 
of the painting :— 


(Copy.) 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON WILKINS, D.D., &c. 


My Dear S1r,—The extensive and judicious 
alterations which i 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 


wits 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


THE IPSWICH MUSEUM. 


THERE are but few people, I fancy, who have 
not heard of the town whose museum I 
this month chosen for notice in the columns 
the Art-Yournal ; for Ipswich is a place of 
torical note, as well as a seat of 
and is rendered famous alike for its : 
with Cardinal Wolsey in former days, and 
agricultural machines of the present. Here, 
Ipswich, once dwelt a well-to-do butcher, 
ier, named Robert Wolsey, and his wif 
oan, who had a son born to them who came t 
called **‘ my Lord Hi 
Cardinal ;” to hold the 
highest offices in the king- 
dom ; to be more profuse, 
geous, and liberal in 
Fis vetinue, h ro . 
and appointments, 
any other subject ever had 
been ; to maintain a train 
of eight hundred persons, 
among whom were nine or 
ten lords, fifteen knights, 
and {i uires ; to 
his coal. in satin and vel- 
vet, with a gold chain 
placed around his neck; 
to be a greater king than 
the king himself; and to 
become, the farther time 
wings his flight from the 
age in which he lived, more 
and more honoured and re- 
verenced for the great and 
good works he achieved 
or inaugurated. ‘‘Wol- 
sey’s Gate” is now the 
only relic of this “once 
great, ever great,” man in 
pswich ; even the monu- 
mental brasses that covered 
the remains of his father 
and mother, and which 
ee laced there 
at the cardinal’s expense, 
— passed — ba the 
melting-pot, an e 
fomndelion: -stone of 44 
Ipswich School, with its 
Latin inscription, has been 
taken to Oxford, where it 
now rests. So all but the 
memory of him has gone from the town of his 
birth ; and one is forcibly reminded of the touch- 
ing words put into his mouth by Shakspere :— 
“ This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of Soe, te-ereaees blossoms, 
And bears his blushing thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost—a frost ; 
And when he thi good man, surely 
His greatness is a-ri ° 
And then he falls as I dé. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 


This many summers in a sea of 
But far be my 


lit 


S£LRF 





, 
depth: my ) ide 
At length roke under mo; cad sow hes lait: » | 
to the 


Weary and old with service, mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me.” 


commerce and ind: have taken their 

nent stand, and rendered the name of Ipeeich « 

household name throughout the land. It is not 

epitome of the history ¢ “the of Ipswich 
e oO town ? 

for which abundant materials are at hand, or to 

show its present greatness as a centre of 


in- 
ray, however tempting that subject we be guished 


therefore proceed at once to speak 
of its important institutions, the Museum, which 
was founded not by a “‘ Lord High Cardinal” in 


former days, but by an enlightened manufacturer | other 
in our own. 


The idea of forming a Museum in Ipswich, 
which should have for its object the instruction 


of the working classes in natural history, is 
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and period 


of church, Castor, and other wares, as well 


collections are well and carefully disposed in 
cases, and are models of arrangement and 


classification. E 
Of objects of the Celtic 


but few specimens, and 


/in 1862, 
iod the Museum formed ee 
these are of the | 


ordinary types and varieties. Among them are 


several good stone celts,flint imple- 


$i: 
i 


about one mile outside 
in 1854. It was found 
property of John Orford, 
., who presented it to the Mu- 
and it was excavated and 
oved there under the superin- 
of Mr. F. Ransome, and 
M. Phipson, the architect, 
expense of the Museum 
ttee. Its weight in its pre- 
is about five tons. Its 
an oblong , and it 
10 feet in length by 8 
in width. Of the central pat- 
ing, unfortunately, re- 
the ornamental borders 
it is surrounded, eight in 
are all . The 
of these is formed of 
— of circles in black and 
ite; then comes a plain white 
band, a guilloche 
border in red, black, and white. 
Next is another, but broader, white 
band, dividing this from a bold border com- 
posed of triangles in red, black, and white, 
with a black band outside. This is succeeded 
a bold fan-pattern border in black upon a 
white ground, joining to which is another 
guilloche border of the same general character 
as the former. Next comes another fan-pat- 
tern border, white upon a red ground, with a 
white band on either side; and next a /osenge 
border, black upon a white ground, with a 


Ue 


ler 
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found in and around Ipswich. These 
embrace the usual varieties oe 
wares of a more purely local character. Among 
these is an interesting group found at ColeBetter 
pies 
ag on a wees 

inches in height, and a 
inches in height. When found 
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ROMAN AND MEDLEVAL POTTERY. 


iron rested against the larger vessel, through 
which it had corroded a hole. The smaier 
urn, when found, was in the mouth of the larger 
one. Another is a fine cinerary urn discovered 
in Burlington Road South, Ipswich, in 1863, 
ag Tage many others, and presented 
the . S. Francis. Another good example 
of cinerary urns found at Ipswich was presented. 
Mr. J. Clarke. From Frimley, in Suffolk, are 
so some well-formed vessels ; and from Combs, 
in the same county, is an elegant Samian-ware 


one 
a rod of | 


bedded 


the 


Of objects of a 
racter there are many deserving 
minent among these is the old [ 
stool, which dates back to 15 
of the best remaining examples 
It is very strongly made of wood, 
framework by which it would be 
lever or crane, and raised or lo 
seat is formed of bars. Of th 
I am fortunately enabled to 
spirited engraving, in wh ; 
forcibly and humorously shown it 
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| patera, bearing the potter’s name, LIcINvsS, 
| which was found “along with fragments of 
| ornaments of specular metal-work;” and a re- 
| markably fine cinerary urn ; this was di . 
| filled with calcined bones, on the Brown Hill 
| Farm, and presented to the Museum by the 
| Rev, W. E. Packard. There are also some 
lamps that ought not to be overlooked, and | 
many good examples of pottery, &c., from 
foreign ities. 

In glass are some well-formed lachrymatories, 
unguentaria,, &c.; also several bronze articles 
from various localities in dur own country, and 
from Pompeii, &c. 

The Anglo-Saxon period is represented by a | 
series of cin urns from Culford, and Faken- 
ham Heath, in Suffolk, and from Kingston, near 
Derby, which were — to the Museum by 
the late Professor Henslow. The latter were, 


used for guy a woman, W 
appears to m 

are d ing her to 

nection with this ducking 








| 
| 
on-either side. At each end is a, 
curled-wave border in red, white, 
and a red band surrounds the whole | 
vement. This pavement was not 
, and it has undergone some 
that time. | 
period there is a fine col- 
other vessels found at Col- 
~interesting | 
the radius 
s of the human arm and wrist 
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ROMAN POTTERY. 
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by him, considered, but very erroneously, to | 
belong to the Celtic period. They formed 
important discovery of an 
i it to 
ang that time Edward Strutt, M.P. for 
» was commencing the erection of his 
seat, Kingston Hall. cemetery extended 
over about half an acre of ground, and 
the course of trenching the workmen 
turned up and destroyed upwards of two hun- 
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t 
| next come bronze implements, in the order 


ee 


of cooling, by its means, the inflammable pas- 
sions of some 6 oe of 
Ipswich.’ Entries for paymen 
employed in taking down this instrument 
certainly occur; and in the year 1597; three 
unfortunate females underwent this 

ceremony; but from delicacy we to 
mention names; the fee for inflicting this 
punishment was Is. 6d., and we blush to 
think it was ever n to enforce it.” 

A number of carvin wood, from the old 
market cross at Ipswich, are interest- 
ing, many of them being highly curious and 
grotesque. One piece of carving of a head 
with a knife in his mouth, eo popular 
tradition, been assigned to Robert Wolsey, the 
butcher, father of the cardinal; but this idea is 
ie fem to others of equal absurdity. 

other interesting local object is the curious 
seal, here engraved, which was found in a field 
near Hadleigh. It is circular, and shows in the 
field a fleur-de-lis, surmounted by a lion’s head, 
and it bears the legend, s’ VLNAG’ PANNOR IN 
COM SVFF, which shows that it was the seal of 
the Alnager of the county of Suffolk, an officer 
whose duty it was to measure woollen cloth, 
and collect the subsidy levied thereon, under the 
statutum de pannis of the 25th of Edward III. 
This curious seal was brought under the notice 
of the Society of Antiquaries by my friend, 
Dr. Howard, and I am indebted to the Society 
for the use of the engraving, which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Transactions.” 

The miscellaneous objects in the Museum 
will, perhaps, be best and most convenientl 
noted in the wall-cases in which they occur. 
therefore proceed very briefly to draw attention 
to them in the order of their arrangement. 

The wall-case, numbered 75, its a series 
of head coverings, hats, feses, &c., of the 
Chinese, Hindoos, and Greeks; and at the 
bottom are arranged various kinds of antique 
boots, as well as foreign sandals, shoes, &c., 
some of them of gorgeous workmanship. In 
the next case are hung a number of rich silk 
and satin dresses of the Chinese upper classes ; 
while on shelves below, as well as on the 
bottom of the case, are other personal orna- 
ments of the same people; among these are 
three silver finger-nail cases, used to preserve 
the finger nails from becoming worn and 
dwarfed. Brooches, bracelets, and rings of 
Hindoo workmanship are also exhibited, as 
well as Chinese musical instruments, and books 
written on bark. 

In the next case are other Chinese and 
— curiosities, including dresses, armlets, 

acelets, gongs, musical instruments, fans, 
lanterns, models, &c. 

‘ In another case is a series of articles, in 
illustration of Esquimaux costume, all made 
from the skins of animals and birds, chiefly of 


4 


the seal and the Arctic fox. Other relics of 
North American Indian and uimaux dress, 
snow-shoes, models of canoes, s, &c., 


are in the same case. 

In the wall-case, numbered 80, besides a 
number of antiquities, is a fine example of a 
Processional Cross, as well as fragments of 
mosaic and encaustic pavements, Below these 
we have an interesting collection of idols of 
various nations, chiefly of the ancient Mexicans, 
Egyptians, Hindoos, and Chinese; and Egyptian 
mummies. sag these is the onal ty of a 
young crocodile, a — worshipped 
ancient Egyptians, and a human hand, &c. 

The. next case, in the upper part, continues 
the antiquities with ancient bronze and iron 
bracelets, keys, fibula, &c. Below these are 
autographs or fac-similes of autographs of 
distinguished or notorious ong 
them are letters of W. 
Dickens, and others. the one 
ee ee ont interest 

argaret Catchpole, written in just 
before her cranapeutesites The arse 
o case is ~—_ pe ae ancient shoes, a 

+» Many o enou, 
mole em, singularly enough, types 
other cases is a collection of 
of war and of the chase, et eiiery 
and semi-barbarous conditions of various na- 
ions. At the bottom are several stone celts ; 
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which to Biblical students are very 
Along the bottom are examples 


manufacture, showing the various 


of pottery 
tle of 


8 
tion, from the rough felspathic granite 
— for use. 


to the varnished plates 


In another part of the Museum are other cases 


meeting of Anti-Slavery Delegates 
mas 


Clarkson, the venerable president, in the 


midst, the Museum contains a statue, seated, cf 
the Rev. George Crabbe, the famous Suffolk 


poet, whose “Tales of the Hall, 


works, have given him an imperishable name. 


It would not do to close this brief 
most in 
to the valuable library of old 


erman) of the h, 
will, dated prea 8, 1 ab ee 
as follows :—‘ My latten printed 


written bookes in volume and. . . . p 
towardes one librarye, safelye to 


in the vestrye of the e church 


Tower, in Ipsw’ch 
have two sufficiente lockes 


and keyes 
remayne in the custodye of the minister 
i , and the 


for the tyme bein 


‘oresayde, and the 


Museum pry al ny, alluding 


, belon 
to the Corporation, which are here d 
ss ere founded by William , 
portman (ald 
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and MSS. thus 
have ever found their wa 
St. Mary Tower Church, “ but 
the town,” says Mr. W 
until the year 1612. | 
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THE BIRMINGHAM AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION. 


long been a liberal “ sa 
eae ng etn 


“to the manner 

him is undoubtedly owing much 

of the success that attends these annual gather- 

The Society consists of twenty- 

bers, with professors of Sculpture, 

, Architecture, and Literature; the 

of —— and the Vice-President 

tution g Mr. Peter Hollins, who 
a high position in his art. 

of 1872 is not so good as have 

essors, although leading 

Academy are among the 

Leighton, Frith, Pettie, 
Nicol, and Calderon; 


FF 
gel 
feeds 


. 


obbett, C. J. Lewis, G. 
ouston, George Cole, E. 


ures are the loans of their 

several of them were the 

Royal Exhibition : 

to the sgn | of the people of Birmingham 

they are ae it 0 to the honour of their 

possessors us add to the enjoyment 
and instruction of their fellow-citizens. 

The-artists of Birmingham are numerous—have 

been so ; and although from time to time 

find their way to don, enough re- 

sustain the interest of a provincial exhi- 

and, we trust, find sufficient patronage at 

To their works we shall limit this brief 

. Mr. Everitt’s most remarkable uc- 

a drawing of the ‘ Beauchamp Chapel’ 

arwick ; although somewhat too “fresh ” in 

character, as if it were a creation of yesterday, it 

is at once vi and refined ; as accurate as 

photogra ; drawn with skill; coloured with 

truth ; and altogether satisfactory, even to an 

architect. He exhibits another thoroughly good 

* The Pulpit and the Vernon Monuments 

Tong Church.’ As a portrait-painter Mr. H. 

unns is conspicuous here: his copies of 

are sound and faithful, free in treatment, 

wrought. i H. — has six 

t of which, perhaps, 

Lane in North Wales.’ His A sage 

fame hereafter, and not far off. 

Time in the Vale of Llangollen’ and 

bod’ are two admirable landscapes j 

Baker. Another of the name, and 

probably another son, Harry Baker, also exhibits ! 

t works—results of a family tour, 

the Paradise of artists, Bettws-y- 

. Henshaw has but one picture, a 

merit, showing long and 

with nature and thoro 
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ART»IN. SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


ee 


Giascow.— The » Memorial Fountain in- 
tended to commemorate 'the introduction into 
Glasgow..of the waters»of Loch Katrine has 
been formally opened. «The competition for the 
work was ‘open to all nations, and from contri- 
butions sent from a our country, and 
also from ~France-and Belgium, the design of 
Mr. James. Sellars, of Glasgow, was selected. 
The fountain, which,cost about £2,000, stands 
in the West. End Park. The design is in the 
Scotch Gothic style, modified to suit the nature 
of the erection. From the centre of a basin or 
pond, over sixty feet in diameter, the fountain 
rises by a series of basins or stages to a height 

f about forty feet. The. sculpture and carving 
are of Bn re sme kind. 
In the rith capitals, cornices, friezes, aquatic 
plants; birds,sand: animals} are the chosen sub- 

ects fer; the hcarner’s, chisely' On the base or 


of. the late» Lord (Prevost Stewart, flanked right 
and left with ‘the arms.of Stewart and the City 


of Glasgow.) ;west andcéast ‘the panels contain 
figure subjects representing the source 


Gourlay and: Hannan.:On- either side of the 
panel facing the north the arms.of Stewart and 
Glasgow are repeated. Inscriptions encircling 
the first-mentioned panels ‘record the date on 
which the Loch Katrine watet-works were com- 
daduninn totes chip by-lee tniserte tion of 
‘water to the city by Her Majesty the Queen. 
Stic paincipal basin is decorated byt ero 
‘contaihing the si i be- 
tween ‘these are represented the various 
fish which. aremative to Loch Katrine. Seated 
lions and bearing the arms of Glasgow 
and Stewart, and panels containing the arms of 
Scotland, also form of the enrichments. 
The top capital, which carries the pedestal of 
the surmounting statue, has allegorical 
on its four sides representing the lochs whence 
the water is obtained. These figures bear 
vases, from which the water will pour into 
the basins below. The crowning ornament is 
the figure of the “Lady of the Lake,” by Mr. 
John Mossman. From all points the pose of 
the “Lady” is graceful ani dignified: The 
re has been cast in bronze, and afterwards 


public services of Robert Stewart, of 
Murdostoun, Lord Provost of the City of Glas- 





Baker’s friends are taking it up. 
—_—@— 


A DIP IN THE SEA, 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY J. DURHAM, A.R.A. 


THIS very ceful group, executed in 
marble, was aye recent exhibition of the 


commendation to what 

Mr. a o pod 
stepping aside from 
selenite are so accustomed 
which, however good in itself, 
wearisome by constant repetition. | 
‘ Dip in the Sea, for example, is an 
idea, well adapted to show the 
awn modstiog | wad baie 
as in m ‘ 
fectly in his treatment of both. The 
a of — - upper 
imbs—is m é 
—no easy task to effect, considering a 
nature of the subject ; while the attitude 
each figure is easy and entirely natural. 
The little fellow, perched on the shoulders 
of his elder brother, it, may be, appears = 
conscious that he is in safe though 
his face is bent down towards the water, as 
if he would measure its depth. 
looks up to him en 
any ion the 
There is much sweetness 
the faces of both. 

The group is one that 


























A DIP IN THE SEA. 


<NGRAVED BY R.A.ARTLETT.FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY J.DURHAM A.R.A 
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MR. STREETER’S INVENTIONS. 
THE manufacture of clocks and watches is, 
it 


haps, the 


last of the 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
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EWISH ART AT THE VIENNA 
EXHIBITION. 


informed by the Yewish Chronicle that 
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lay in shadow. 
hould come to light which give a 
representation of this porch, the interest will be 
present we know of none 


the Tabernacle, 
which was the precursor of the Temple. It is roft. 
is Herr Conrad i 


f | themselves of it, by signing a 


. | honourable a up 


Tue RoyAt ACADEMY has arranged 

another exhibition of the works of ancient 
masters and of artists deceased i 
times, in the winter of this $ 
sent the plan — It will 
i in 1874. It 

oe on cnnunl cahibidien 


collecting are well aware that attempts will 
be made—have been, indeed, made success- 
fully—to induce them to exhibit works of a 
questionable character, or, at least, which 
are without evidence of authenticity. Pic- 
tures thus offered and accepted obtain an 
official stamp. It is needless, we hope, to 
urge extreme caution in thus giving what 
may be, and will be, treated as a guarantee 
in dealing. 


A RESOLUTION was carried, at a meeting 
yal Academicians in August last, that 
a school, to be devoted exclusively to the 
modelling in the round from the nude and 
draped life, should be opened at the com- 
mencement of the new year; ided that, 
in the meantime, not fewer six sculp- 
ture-students indicate their wish to avail 


; exhibited 
in the Royal Academy for purpose. 
The room will be open three days in the 
week, from ten A.M. to two P.M., and superin- 
tended by visitors elected from ‘among 
the sculptor-members, as in the other life- 
school. This is an attempt to remedy a 
gross defect in the system of education of 
the Institution, and it . od hoped that 
the pupils will not neglect the opportunity 
thus offered to them. 7 van 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—The sum 
of £50, presented by the Council of this 
institution toward the completion of the 
Pririce Consort National Memorial, as 
stated in our last Number, is,jwe have since 
been informed, an additional gift to one 


; | of £100, voted by the Academy some time 


ago, when the Memorial was first projected. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1873. 
—The rules and regulations for the third 
division have been published ; it is there- 
fore, we presume, certain that the Exhibi- 
tion will again take place. Possibly expe- 
rience may have at length taught wisdom, 
and some rational and sensible adminis- 
trator may be added to the commission. 
If things are to be as they were, another 
and a er failure will be the result. 
We deal with the whole matter when 
the Exhibition has closed. 

THE LADIEs’ EXHIBITION.—Such is, we 
understand, to be hereafter the title of “ The 
Society of Female Artists.” It has been 
successful hitherto, although the leading 
“ lady ” nters. have not, with some 
nou id it by" con- 
tributions. No doubt among the hundreds 
of pictures” annually shown there has been 
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cathedral shall not be utterly churchwar- 
denised? The fire at Canterbury 
effected less damage than the “improve- 
ment” of St. Paul’s. 

~ THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC’COMPANY 
has published several 
S ; they are various 
course, from the life. The portraits indi- 
cate - eer Woe energetic, reso- 
lute, determined, persevering, ; 
yet the features are delicate and somewhat 
refined — certainly anything rather 
coarse. He is evidently a 
brave, and intelligent w—j 
man as could do the work he di 
on his eon would be an i 

e whole of the world has 
greeted him; and if there has 
and there, a pebble cast in his 
would be millions of to bear hi 
if he stumbled. chiefly of 
world, owes a large debt to this 
American: he did what our nation co 
not, or at all events, 
appliances and means to boot.” 
lies all honour and ho : 

ueen to the humblest of her subjects, 

ere is but one feeling—that of intense 
itude. It is no part of our duty to 
iscuss the matter; but ignorance or cowar- 
dice, or, perhaps, both, would have left 

Livingstone in “the lurch,” rendered the 
subscribed moneys of none avail, made 
geographical societies content with theories, 
and compelled the British public to be 
satisfied with the supposition that all that 
could be done had been done. Mr. Stanley 
has enrolled his name among the foremost 
of those who are benefactors of mankind. 

THE TOMB OF GRACE DARLING. — 
Since the publication, last month, of the 
engraving of this most interesting monu- 
ment, we have received some information 
with which the painter of the picture was 
unable to supply us before the notice was 
in type. The tomb was —_ by Mr. 
Raymond Smith, — of don, and 
was erected at the cost of Mrs. Catherine 
Sharp, widow of the Rev. Andrew Boul: 
incumbent of Bamborough, who 
the name of Sharp on his iage ; his 
wife being the sole survivor of the Sharp 
family, the trustees of Lord Crewe’s cha- 
rities, ‘whose head are at Bam- 
borough Castle. It is only right that 
the lady’s liberality and high sense of the 
heroine’s worth should be associated with 
any record of the monument itself, which, 
as was stated in our notice, we believed to 
have been erected by public subscription. 

_ StR E. LANDSEER’s pictures, ‘ The ex 
tismal Font’ and ‘ The Lion and the Lamb,’ 
in the Academy this 
have been hased the een ; Mr. 
Graves, of Ball Mall, secures the copyright 
of the former for engraving. 

DESTRUCTION OF STONEHENGE.—The 
voice of the Art-Fournal must be heard in 
defence of the most valuable, or at all events 
the most irreplaceable, of our national monu- 
ments. The British 
Stonehenge. Cannot law of England 
reach those who furnish conclusive evi 
against themselves as defacers of what all 
but savages must respect? Since the time 
of King David, and probably long before 
“scrabbling on the wall” has been 
as a mark of imbecility. But the 
rians who desecrate Stonehenge are not 
content with scrabbling the refer- 
ences to the old worship of the Garden 
Gods ; they have cut their ignoble names 


deep and plain in one of the magnificent 
trilithons. The work has been by 
some one accustomed to the use of a chisel 
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way, are well represented 
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as among the best landscapes. 
like pictures, seapattively unaitied 
and ‘The Nightly Ride of the 
Man’s Fate,,by P. N. 

attract much attention. 
of medals and other honours to exhibi 
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t,as each award 
short statement of merit, it 
sible to make the same prize 
ferent of excellence. 
highest eulogium is obtained 
Danish china man , whi 


native industry of 
Norway bears a marked stamp of nationa- 
lity ; on the other hand, that of Denmark 
might be accepted as German. The Exhi- 
bition is to continue until the middle of this 
month—October. ‘ 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING.—Mr. Edwin 
has called attention to what he has 
fe a serious evil, threatening the very 
existence of this art in He com- 
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to the Marine Botanist. Su 
to Look for, and Where to go, in 
of the British Algze and the Briti 


Tue Seaweep Cottector. A Handy Guide 
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author justly that “‘amid the wealth of 
organic creation in the midst of which our lives 
ave Gamelete, Bs vegetien ot Oe ar te 
fairly claim a share of our attention,” for its 
variety and beauty, and for the m that 
surrounds its life in the depths of the ever- 
= — Mr. nes tar eee 
comprehensive guide to the varieties 
sea collector, pointing out the nature and 
character of these beautiful objects of ocean 
growth, and giving instruction on the best 
methods of preserving them. Our own columns 
come sean ogy Ghemad Seales © earn and 
as a study would be both pleasant and 
profitable, in a series of illustrated — by 
oly llamada Fees 
not tten to refer in apprecia 
his own book discusses the subject at 
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Grorce CoLtmMAN’s Broap Grins. Published 
by Jonn CAMDEN Hortrten. 

This is a book full of fun, frolic, and humour, as 

not be told. To the exist- 


i present time ; compared with 
the wit of Thomas Hood, that of the youn 
as a blunted saw to a fine razor; 











m to the li a 
I preserving, and some 0: 
gs live, and perhaps ought to live. Amo’ 
curious of Ge pass, f which 
Mr. Hotten has or rather resuscitated, 
this is not the least agreeable, and, it may be, 


ea me a the Art of Drawing what 

oe Se lained and Adapted % a _— Cuanity. By the Author of “ Alone 
Layr. WH. . COLLINS, RE, FRAS. naa oe 

Published GMANS & Co. . 

; Of late, imaginative literature, for the 

is aoa eneny co comes that vesy saany youn , has been 20 strained, that we welcome 

afew naval, men have a the Ristory of “Bede's Charity,” because of 

knowledge of least, some branches | i and unaffected tea The 

\Z theoretically and practically ; language is simple, the delineations of sharacter 























